CHAPTER II
OXFORD
I853-I855
BETWEEN Oxford of the early fifties and Oxford of the present day there lies a gap which is imperfectly measured by the change, vast as that Is, which forty-five years have brought over the whole of England. The home of lost causes and impossible loyalties was on the eve of startling revolutions ; but it still clung to the past with obstinate tenacity, and prided itself on keeping behind the material and intellectual movement of the age. The long struggle which the University had carried on against the intrusion of a railway within ten miles of their sacred precindl typifies a contest which was being carried on, perhaps on neither side with a full understanding of the issues involved, in a much wider and more various field* The opening of the railway line between Oxford and Didcot in June, 1844, and the announcement by Lord John Russell's Government, in May, 1850, of the appointment of the University Commission, are the two great landmarks which separate the old Oxford, the stronghold or sleeping-place of a belated yet still living medievalism, from the new Oxford, which, for good or bad, has plunged into the modern movement and ranged itself alongside of the modern world.
The Oxford in which Morris and Burne-Jones began their residence at the end of January^ 1853, was still in all its main asped a mediaeval city, and the name (in Morris's own beautiful words) roused, as it might have done atthe marks of this trick of his.
